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no  political  indoctrination  by  I,awrence;  Mao,  however,  was  establishing 
communism  in  China  and,  therefore,  indoctrinated  all  Chinese  to  accept  his 
Political  views.  Lawrence  sought  to  defeat  the  T'.l'ks  through  attrition 
because  he  had  few  Arab  guerrillas  and  because  the  Turks  placed  high  value 
on  material;  Mao  sought  to  annihilate  his  enemies- -  and,  unlike  Lawrence, 
lie  hr d  ample  manpower.  In.  all  ot:  ar  respects  Mao  and  Lawrence  were  much 
alike.  They  both  adhered  to  classic  guerrilla  concepts  and  their  doctrines 
were  not  new.  No  new  concepts  fer  guerrilla  wariV.r.c  need  be  developed 
as  the  concepts  of  Mao  and  Lawrence,  themselves,  could  be  expected  to  be 
successful  universally,  modified  only  by  such  variables  as  geography  and 
politics . 
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A  CO’TARATIuH  ANALYSIS  0?  THE  GUERRILLA 
STRATEGIES  OF  MAO  AMD  LAWRENCE 


"Guerrilla  warfare  (...)  a  type  of  warfare 
characterized  by  irregular  forces  fighting- 
small-scale,  limited  actions,  generally  in 
conjuncxion  with  a  larger  political-military 
strategy,  againot  orthodox  military  forces. 
The  guerrillas  (...)  employ  highly  unorthodox 
tactics  which  (...)  embrace  all  aspects  of 
psychological  warfare.  (...)  Guerrilla 
warfare  (...)  may  be  employed  independently, 
or  it  may  be  used  to  complement  orthodox 
military  operations  in  which  case  it  can  be 
employed  inside  enemy  territory  or  in  those 
areas  which  h°ve  been  seized  and  occupied 
by  an  enemy. 


The  broad  general  strategies  of  guerrilla  warfare  are  those  of 
continuous  harrassment  accompanied  by  extremely  subtle,  flexible 
tactics  designed  to  wear  down  the  enemy  while  gaining  time  to 
either  develop  sufficient  military  strength  to  defeax  him  in 
orthodox  battle  or  to  subject  him  to  political  and  military 
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embodies  political,  social,  economic,  and  psychological  factors 
to  which  the  military  element  is  often  subordinated.  In  short, 
guerrilla  warfare  is  based  on  deception  and  surprise,  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  strength  and  exploitation  of  weakness.  Guerrilla  war¬ 
fare,  by  its  very  nature,  is  dependent  on  partisan  support  by 
the  populace-at-large,  or  at  least  by  sizable  segments  of  the 
local  people.  A  common  objective  in  many  guerrilla  operations 
has  been  to  separate  enemy  forces  from  their  supply  lines,  cut 
their  lines  of  communications  and,  to  paraphrase  Denis  Davidov, 
destroy  unite  while  their  wagons  are  waiting  to  join  them, 

inflict  surprise  blows  on  the  enemy  when  they  are  without  food 

2 

or  ammunition  and  at  the  same  time  block  his  retreat. 


History  is  replete  with  countless  examples  of  guerrilla 
actions,  beginning  with  independent  operations  of  peasant  bands 
which  were  of  little  consequence  and  culminating  with  those 
actions  which  were  planned  in  conjunction  with  and  complemented 
the  efforts  of  regular  forces.  In  modern  days,  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  evolved  from  the  loosely  knitted  bands  of  riflemen  in  the 
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American  Revolution,  in  particular  those  led  by  trancis  (the 
"Swamp  fox")  Marion  in  South  Carolina,  wire  wore  so  effective 
against  the  formally  trained  and  regimented  British,  Since 
then,  guerrilla  warfare  was  used  successfully  by  Spanish  and 
Portugese  in  supnort  of  Wellington  against  the  French  of 
Napoleon:  by  the  Chinese  peasants  in  the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion: 
by  John  Kosby  in  support  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  American 
Civil  War:  and  by  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  circa  1918,  to  cite  but  a 
few  examples.  Many  leaders  have  made  their  contributions  to  the 
art  of  guerrilla  warfare,  but  few  have  had  more  significant 
successes  than  T.  E,  Lawrence  and  Mao,  Tse-tung. 

Lawrence,  a  British  officer,  led  a  revolt  of  Arab  tribesmen 

in  a  prolonged  guerrilla  action  during  World  War  T.  His  men 

raided  the  Turkish  rail  line  between  Damascus  and  Medina,  and 

later  the  railway  line  from  Dar'a  in  the  Yarmuk  valley  to 

Jerusalem.  Mis  Arab  vuerrillas  never  fought  a  major  battle, 

but  their  mosquito  raids  detained  2.5,  OUC  to  3  0,000  Turkish  troops. 

The  Arabs  finished  the  war  in  control  of  about  100,000  square 

miles  and  there  is  no  question  of  their  value  to  General  Allenby's 
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success  in  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Palestine  ana  Arabia. 

Mao,  on  the  other  hand,  successfully  led  an  insurgent  group 
of  Chinese  Communists  concurrently  against  the  invading  Japan¬ 
ese  and  the  Chinese  National  ist  (Kuonintan  ;)  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Mao  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  fate  of  his 
homeland  and  fellow  Chinese,  He  was  born  a  peasant,  studied  to 
be  a  teacher,  and  later  became  active  in  politics  and  joined 
forces  with  Chi any  Kai-shek.  However,  he  became  disenamored  with 
the  Nationalists  in  1925  and  became  a  communist  when  he  discover¬ 
ed  the  latent  strength  of  the  peasants.  He  initially  took  to 
conventional,  positional  warfare  against  the  Kuomir  tang  forcer. 


of  Clnan; .  c 
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the  a'c-io-  c.f  Fussim.  rn  , 
He  then  shook  off  the  Russians, 
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and  procec dea  on 


his  famous  6,000  mile  "hong  March"  to  Yc nan ,  spending  m-ch  time 
in  meditation.  As  a  result,  he  became  convinced  teat  guerrilla 
war  Care  was  the  only  way.  He  also  became  undisputed  leader  of 
the  newly  organized  Chinese  Communist  Party  during  this  period. 
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Lawrence  did  not-  fight  on  hie  homeland  but,  during  his 
years  of  studying  archeology  in  the  mid-East,  cultured  a  love 
for  the  Arabs,  Although  lie  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
quasi-  or  honorary  Arab,  nevertheless  h  remained  a  British 
officer.  Lawrence  wan  a  brilliant  scholar  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cl^ar  and  penetrating  intoixjc  - ,  ue  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  Just  as  Lao  had  a  period  of  meditation,  the  "Long 
March,"  during  v;h.ich  ho  formulated  his  strategies  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  so  too,  did  Lawrence.  In  the  case  of  Lawrence,  it 
occurred  during  10  days  of  frightful  fever  and  dyser.te^y  when 
he,  also,  concluded  that  the  only  way  was  through  guerrilla 
warfare.  While  bed-ridden,  Lawronco  considered  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  impose  Western  collec  tions  of  war  on  the  Arabs, 

sin  or  The  Am  !>:.  \  ur>  ,  m  .  \<  .1 i  1 1  >  f  <  .  v.«  1  w  <  fv  i 
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as  guerrillas  than  as  disciplined  troops. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  com rare  the  guerrilla 
strategies  of  these  two  men  —  their  attitudes  on  popular 
support,  training,  tactical  objectives,  the  value  of  holding 
"terri'-' orv j  'nob x "l 5_ "tv  v  I'olo.’bioi’isiii  of  ^uorrillti  +0 

orthodox  warfare,  planning,  leadership,  and  their  analyses  of 
the  concepts  of  guerrilla  warfare;  and  to  determine  whether  a 
concept  for  guerrilla  warfare  can  be  developed  which  could  be 
expected  to  be  successful  regardless  of  where  employed. 

With  regard  wi>  pupil  a  i.  .  •  ,  .  <:j  t  <  j  r  t  .  .•  \  ,  the  two  leaders 
had  different  outlooks,  primarily  because  of  the  different 
problems  they  faced.  Lao  relied  almost  wholly  on  popular 
support.  Without  popular  support,  hr-  was  convinc'd  that  no 
guerrilla  operations  could  remain  successful  f  nr  long.  He  felt 
that  strength  was  not  in  machines,  but  in  the  people  --  the 
country  peasants-  avd  that  the  countryside  was  the  key  to 
success.  Mac  recognized  the  dangers  of  localism.  Therefore, 
he  no  Lively  organised  his  Communist  Party  ti  train  local  popu¬ 
laces  politically,  and  to  support  his  guerrillas  in  their  base 
areas,'’  His  military  training  was  rudimentary  and  emphasized 
use  of  the  simplest,  often  "home  made",  weaponry, 

Lawrence  also  realized  he  would  not  be  successful  without 
a  sympathetic  population,  if  not  one  totally  dedicated  to  his 
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support.  He  sought  at  least  a  population  friendly  enough  to 
not  betray  his  movements  to  the  Turks.  As  an  ultimate  goal, 
he  wished  for  civilians  who  would  die  for  the  ideal  of  freedom? 
and  he  considered  that  th'  presence  of  the  enemy  was  a  secondary 
matter.  He  could  not  count  on  such  widespread  support.  However, 
he  did  note  that  all  Arabs  had  the  common  desire  to  rid  their 
country  of  the  invadin';  Turks?  and  he  did  not  have  to  indoctrin¬ 
ate  his  troops  into  a  "precise  conception  of  the  political  goal," 
as  Kao  did,  Lawrence,  therefore,  merely  attempted  to  keep  the 
pooulace  friendly  to  him  and  limited  the  web  ning  cf  hi-  troops 
to  use  of  the  simple  weaponry  deemed  necessary  for  the  mission: 
elementary  demolition  techniques  and  light  machine  guns,  with 
little  concern  for  political  indoctrination. 

Another  basic  area  of  difference  between  kao  and  Lawrence, 
considered  by  this  student  to  be  the  most  significant,  is  in 
the  objectives  sought  by  each.  To  Mao,  the  enemy  soldier  was 
the  main  objective,  I.ao  used  na  ly  words  to  express  this  view. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  strategic  problems  in  fighting  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  he  said  you  should  "gather  a  big  force  to  strike  at  a  small 
enemy  segment,  and  to  annihilate  the  enemy,"0  He  used  essentially 
the  same  thesis  later,  when  he  said  that  when  the  enemy  attacks 
guerrilla  base  areas  one  should  counter  with  counterattacks, 

7 

encircle  him  and  cut  off  his  food  supply,  then  annihilate  him.' 

To  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objective  was  not  to 
kill  the  enemy  soldier  (although  he  did  very  well  on  this  score, 
indeed)  but,  rather,  to  destroy  his  machines.  In  Lawrence's 


evaluation,  the  Tui.ks  valued  arid  reign  tree.  maenmes,  v/nereas  the 
Arabs  needed  every  available  nan.  Killing  Turks  was  the  least 
important  task;  it  was  more  profitable  to  disregard  their 

existence  or  to  make  their  lives  quietly  unbearable.  Killing 

g 

was  nure  luxury,  expensive  and  unnecessary.  Lawrence  believed 
that  his  most  valuable  idea  was  to  "let  the  Turks  remain  at 
"Tedina  and  retain  the  Hejaz  railway,  and  waste  their  strength 

o 

in  a  futile  and  self-destructive  game  of  maintenance . " 7  If  he 
could  spread  the  Turkish  defenses  so  thin  as  to  be  ineffective, 
and  be  able  to  disrupt  Turkish  lines  of  communication  and  supply, 


U 
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Lawrence  felt  he  would  best  be  able  to  break  the  Turks'  will 
to  continue  fighting. 

Interestingly,  the  objectives  of  Lao  a-d  Lawrence  can  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  two  concepts  of  strategic  surrender  defined 
by  Paul  Kecskemet! s  rout  and  attrition.  Lao  sought  to  rout 
segments  of  enemy  forces,  to  render  them  defenseless,  and  to 
disrupt  their  organizational  structure.  To  Lawrence,  however, 
the  goal  was  to  defeat  the  Turks  through  attrition;  by  depriving 
them  of  the  essential  means  of  waging  war  as  a  x-csult  of  re¬ 
lentless  attrition  inflicted  upon  their  sources  of  strength  by 
cutting  off  their  supplies. 

Both  leaders  agreed  that  to  seize  and  hold  territory  were 
not  appropriate  objectives  for  their  guerrillas.  In  the  words 


of  Mao, 

"To  gain  territory  is  no  cause  for  joy,  and 
to  lose  territory  is  no  cause  for  sorrow.  To 
lose  territory  or  cities  is  of  no  importance. 

The  important  thing  is  to  think  up  methods 
for  destroying  the  enemy,  (...)  It  is  al¬ 
together  improper  to  defend  cities  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  for  this  merely  leads  to  sacrificing 
our  own  effective  strength," 11 

Lawrence  agreed  with  Mao  on  the  relative  merits  of  holding 


territory  and  for  very  practical  reasons:  he  saw  that  the  Arabs, 
because  of  their  lack  of  organization  and  discipline,  would  not 
and  could  not  attack  places  held  in  strength;  and  they  could  not 


defend  a  point,  cither, 


He  never  attempted  to  gain  or  hold 


ground. 

With  regard  to  mobility,  both  Mao  and  Lawrence  were  classic 
guerrilla  leaders.  The  very  cores  of  the  strategies  of  each 
epitomized  Sun  Tzu's  concepts  of  fluidity  in  guerrilla  warfare, 
Lawrence  developed  a  small.,  highly  mobile  force  which  he  used 
successfully  at  distributed  points  of  the  Turkish  line?  and  by 
making  the  Arabs  "an  influence,  an  idea,  a  thing  intangible, 
invulnerable,  without  front  or  back,  drifting  about  like  a  gas," 
he  felt  he  could  gain  five  times  the  mobility  of  the  Turks  or, 
put  another  way,  the  Arabs  could  be  on  terms  with  the  Turks  with 
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but  one-fifth  their  number.  To  Lawrence,  orthodox  armies  were 
"like  plants,  immobile,  firm-rooted,  nourished  through  long  stems 
to  the  head;"  and  that  a  regular  soldier,  being  immobile,  ovmcd 
"only  what  he  sat  on"  and  subjugated  only  what  he  could  "poke 


his  rifle  at. 


.,13 


Or,  in  the  words  of  Mao,  "guerrilla  strategy 


must  be  based  primarily  on  alertness,  mobility  and  attack." 

"One  must  select  the  tactic  of  seeming  to  come  from  the  east  and 
attacking  from  the  west:  avoid  the  solid,  attack  the  hollow j 

attack,  withdraw;  deliver  a  lightning  blow,  seek  a  lightning  de- 

.  •  In¬ 
cision."  Mao  wrote  that,  as  opposed  to  orthodox  warfare,  which 

is  frequently  static,  guerrilla  warfare  was  characterised  by 

"constant  activity  and  movement.  There  is  in 
S\.ierrilla  warfare  no  such  thing  as  a  decisive 
battle;  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
fixed,  passive  defense  that  characterizes  ortho¬ 
dox  war.  In  guerrilla  warfare,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  a  moving  situation  into  a  positional 
defensive  never  arises."1^ 

For  Mao,  the  fundamental  strategical  form  of  guerrilla  warfare  is 
the  war  of  movement. 

Both  Lao  and  Lawrence  recognized  that  guerrilla  warfare  could 
not  be  effective  unless  it  supported  larger-scale,  orthodox  warfare; 
that  guerrilla  operations  were  primarily  harrassing  in  nature.  Lao 
wrote  many  words  in  his  Yu  Chi  Chan  (Guerrilla  Warfare)  on  com¬ 
paring  .guerrilla  warfare  with  regular  warfare.  Me  said, 

"the  concept  that  guerrilla  warfare  is  an  end 
in  itself  and  t,.at  guerrilla  activities  can 
be  divorced  from  those  of  regular  forces  is 
incorrect,  (...)  An  opinion  that  admits  the 
existence  of  guerrilla  war,  but  isolates  it, 
is  one  that  does  not  properly , estimate  the 
potentialities  of  such  war . " - 0 

To  Mao,  it  was  wrong  to  exaggerate  the  function  of  guerrillas  and 
minimize  that  of  the  regular  armies.  He  disagreed,  with  those  who 
advocated  guerrilla  warfare  as  the  primary  war  strategy  or  the  only 
strategy  possible  for  onpressed  peoples.  Hao,  particularly 
against  the  Japanese,  made  certain  that  guerrilla  forces  were 
fit  into  their  proper  niche i  chat  they  did  not  attempt  to 
assume  responsibilities  that  should  be  carried  out  by  orthodox 
forces;  and  that,  above  ail,  the  important  function  of  coordinat- 
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-An  it  ■ 


5.ng  activities  with  re  Talar  forces  must  not  be  neglected,  ^ 

Thus,  though  Lao  used  guerrilla  forces  independently  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  wars  against  the  Japanese  and  the  nationalist 
Chinese,  he  did  so  only  because  he  did  not  have  an  orthodox 
army  for  then  to  complement.  After  his  forces  evolved  into  an 
orthodox  5 nsur.gent  &mv,  Lao's  guerrillas  reverted  to  the  role 


of  complement lay  the  regular  forces.  This  was  particularly  true 
against  the  Japanese,  when  Tuo  described  as  being  too  small  in 
number  to  occupy  a  territory  as  largv  no  China.  Thinly  spread, 
the  Japanese  left  many  "pockets"  of  areas  insufficiently  guarded 
and  open  to  guerrilla  attacks,  and  allowed  the  Chinese  guerrillas 


to  fi' 


shoulder -  to  - shoulder  v;  it  h 


?orces  instead  of 


being  limited  to  a  minor  role.  "This,"  according  to  Lao,  "is 

-in 

new  to  the  Twentieth  Century." 


ao  summed  up  the  relationship  of  guerrilla  to  regular 
operations  by  saying  that  although  guerrilla  operation:  against 
the  Japanese  appeared  paramount  at  times,  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  the  regular  forces  were  of  primary  importance  because 
they,  alone,  were  capable  of  producing  the  decision,1' 

Lawrence  did  not  delude  himself  with  visions  of  grandeur  for 
his  guerrilla  forces,  either.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  guerrilla  forces  were  only  a  part  of  the  total  force 
fighting  in  Arabia;  and  that  his  guerrillas  had  the  specific 
mission  of  diverting;  the  Turks  while  the  regular  British  army 
pursued  the  overall  goal  of  defeating  the  Germans,  Indeed, 
Lawrence  was  so  successful  that  at  times  there  were  more  Turks 
opposing  his  small,  elusive  forces  than  faced  the  entire  Lri ti sh 


forces  in  Arabia.  Lu'tv  after  his  guerrillas  had  accomplished  their 
mission  of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Arabia,  Lawrence  reverted 
back  to  British  officer  status  and  the  orthodox  war  continued. 


Both  Lao  and  Lawrence  fully  understood  the  importance  of 
careful  plannin  ;  to  successful  guerrilla  operations.  ..ao,  in 
codifying  his  thoughts  on  the  subject,  emphasized  planning,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  regaruless  of  the  size  of  the  unit  involved, 
»  prudent  plan  was  necessary;  and  that  those  who  fought  without 
method  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
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Lawrence  put  it  more  succinctly  in  describing  .'guerrilla  warfare 

as  being  far  more  intellectual  than  a  bayonet  charge.  Jle  went  on 

to  say  that  perfect  intelligence  was  an.  absolute  requirement,  so 

that  ho  could  plan  in  certainty. 

Outstanding  leadership  at  all  levels  is  an  unusual  requirement 

of  guerrilla  warfare  i  f  a  guerrilla  force  is  to  survive  and 

prosper.  Loth  Lac  and  Lawrence  were  well  aware  of  this  and  they, 

themselves  were  the  epitome  of  the  types  of  leaders  required; 

unusual,  unorthodox  personalities,  with  civilian  backgrounds  (in 

spite  of  his  army  commission,  Lawrence  was  a  civilian  at  heart), 

and  with  political  philosophies  virtually  incomprehensible  to 

the  average  professional  soldier.  They  sought,  and  found,  the 

same  type  leadership  in  their  subordinates,  ,/ith  few  exceptions, 

most  notably  Lin  Piaio,  Lao's  hand-picked  leaders  are  still  the 

leaders  of  his  Communist  regime.  In  Lawrence ' s  words,  "nine- 

tenths  of  tactics  were  certain  enough  to  be  teachable  in  schools; 

but  the  irrational  tenth  was  like  the  kingfisher  flashing  across 

2o 

the  nool,  and  in  it  lay  the  test  of  generals."  He  sought  an 

Arab  leader  who  possessed  that  irrational  tenth,  and  weighed  the 

merits  of  the  great  men  of  Arabia,  he  found  the  a her if  of  ..ecca 

too  old;  and,  of  the  Sherif's  sons,  he  found  Abdulla  too  clever, 

Ali  too  clean,  Held  too  cool;  b<>  +  sal  had  the  necessary  fire 

21 

and  reason,  and  thus  was  chosen.  Feisal  did  not  disappoint 
Lawrence . 

Loth  Lawrence  and  ”ao  made  analyses  of  the  very  nature  of  their 
guerrilla  wars.  Loth  were  articulate  in  their  expositions.  To 
Lao,  .guerrilla  warfare  ultimately  resolved  into  six  oasic  princip¬ 
les:  1)  Carry  out  offensives  in  a  defensive  war,  conduct  battles 
of  quick  decision,  plan  exterior-line  operations  within  interior¬ 
line  operations;  2)  Coordinate  with  the  operations  of  regular 
forces;  3)  Establish  base  areas  from  which  guerrillas  can  operate; 
4)  Undertake  strategic  defensives  and  offensives;  5)  Develop  a 
war  of  movement  (do  not  remain  static);  and  6)  Le  sure  to  have 
good  leadership  and  a  correct  relationship  of  commands  (operations 
should  be  centrally  olanned  and  coordinated,  but  decentralised 

op 

in  execution). "  ~ 
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Lawrence  based,  his  strategy  on  three  elements:  "the 

algebraic  element  of  things*  the  biological  element  of  lives, 

23 

and  the  psychological  element  of  ideas,'"  J  the  sun  of  which 
defined  his  guerrilla  war. 

The  algebraic  element  was  calculable,  and  dealt  with  known 
variables  of  space,  time,  geographies  and  force  structures. 
Lawrence  calculated  that  the  Arabs  goal  was  to  recapture  approx¬ 
imately  100,00f'  to  140,000  square  miles  oi  lend,  lie  went  on  to 
figure  that,  with  the  Arabs  on  his  side,  the  Turks  would  require 
a  fortified  post  of  at  least  20  men  every  four  square  miles, 
or  a  minimum  of  "six  hundred  thousand  men  to  meet  the  illwills 
of  cJ  1  the  Arab  neonles,  combined  witii  the  active  hostility  of 

24  ' 

a  "ew  zealots." 

The  biological  element  had  to  do  with  leadership,  the 

y 

relative  values  of  men  versus  material,  the  impoi Lance  of 

intelligence  of  the  enemy  and,  ultimately,  development  of  the 

Tactical  line  to  be  used.  Lawrence’s  views  on  leadership  have 

bean  discussed.  In  considering  men  versus  material  he  decided 

that  machines  were  more  important  to  the  Turks. 

"In  Turkey  things  were  scarce  and  precious, 
men.  less  esteemed  than  equipment.  (  ,  ,  .  ) 

The  death  of  a  Turkish  bridge  or  rail, 
machine  or  gun  or  charge  of  high  ex¬ 
plosive,  was  more  profitable  to  us  than 
the  death  of  a  Turk,""' 

The  Ara^s  had  few  men  in  comparison  to  the  Turks?  moreover,  they 
were  individuals  fighting  irregular  formations, 

"An  individual  death,  like  a  pebble 

rl  r»  rvm  o  H  in  ro  u  rr'h^h  m  ru  Vr>  hn+  r* 

••'•v  %-w—  r  w  — 

briei1  hole?  yet  rings  of  sorrow 
widened  out  therefrom.  V.Te  could  not 
afford  casualties , 

Lawrence  thus  decided  that  his  Arabs  must  be  superior  at  the 
critical  point  and  moment  of  attack  even  though  they  wore  vastly 
inferior  overall.  He  would  see  to  ix,  through  perfect  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  decision  of  what  was  critical  would  always  be 
his  "by  the  silent  threat  of  a  vast  unknown  desert,"  not  dis¬ 
closing  himself  till  he  attacked;  and  his  attacks  would  be 
nominal,  directed  "not  against  him,  but  against  his  stuff" 
which  was  accessible .  He  would  cut  empty  stretches  of  rail  and 
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might  even  develop  a  habit  of  never  engaging  the  enemy.  Using 

these  tactics,  Lawrence  noted  later  that  many  Turks  never  had 

a  chance  throughout  the  war  to  fire  on.  Arabs,  and  the  Arab 

guerrillas  were  never  on  the  defensive  except  by  accident  or 
27 

in  error.  1  In  articulating  his  tactical  approach,  Lawrence 
might  have  been  quoting  Lao  or  virtually  any  other  of  history's 
noted  guerrilla  leaders. 

Lawrence’s  psychological  element  involved  the  use  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  which  is  an  essential  to  successful  guerrilla  warfare 
recognized  universally.  Although  Lawrence  w as  not  interested  in 
inculcating  specific  beliefs  into  the  Arabs,  he  realized  the 
importance  of  the  states  of  mind  of  his  troops,  the  rest  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  both  individually  and  collectively.  He 
saw  to  it  that  he  arranged  the  minds  of  his  troops  "in  order  of 
battle  just  as  carefully  and  as  formally  as  ether  officers  would 
arrange  their  bodies."  (He  was  interested  in  mental  attitudes, 
not  military  appearances.)  "And  not  only  our  own  men’s  minds, 

(...)  we  must  also  arrange  the  minds  of  the  enemy;  (...)  then 

2  B 

those  of  the  nation  supporting  us."  1 

In  summary,  both  Lawrence  and  Mao  were  classicists  in  their 
theories  and  strategies  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Although  their 
strategics  differed  in  some  respects,  they  were  much  more  alike 
tirn  different.  They  both  relied  on  well  trained  guerrillas 
using  basically  sample  arms;  they  realized  the  importance  of 
mob’lity;  of  surprise  and  deception.  They  we re  superb  planners 
and  leaders,  and  had  the  foresight  to  choose  outstanding 
subordinate  leaders.  They  fully  appreciated  Sun  Tzu’s  admonish¬ 
ments  to  know  the  enemy,  know  yourself;  know  the  ground,  know 
the  weather;  avoid  strength,  strike  weakness.  They  both  knew 
how  important  it  was  to  be  supported  by  the  local  populace, 
and  sought  to  gain  such  support  (Mao  by  an  active  program  of 
indoctrination,  Lawrence  more  subtly,  through  the  use  of  pro¬ 
paganda).  They  knew  that  with  a  sympathetic  populace  their 
troops  could  enjoy  safe  base  areas  from  which  to  operate.  It 
is  interesting  that  both  leaders  codified  their  remarkably 
similar  strategies  during  periods  of  personal  stress  and  medi¬ 
tation. 
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Their  differences  were  more  in  the  matter  of  degree  than 
of  basic  philosophy.  Although  Mao  established  rather  formal, 
militaristic  organizations  and  chains  of  command,  Lawrence  was 
more  informal  in  his  approach,  recognizing  the  individuality  of 
his  Arabs,  and  their  allegiance  to  their  own  tribes.  However, 
it  is  notable  that  Mao  was  setting  up  a  political,  as  well  as 
military,  organization  —  an  organization  with  which  he  hoped 
someday  to  rule  the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world.  Lawrence 
had  no  such  aspirations,  being  moved  only  to  intercede  (success¬ 
fully)  for  the  independence  of  the  people  with  whom  lie  fought, 
Mao's  philosophies  of  seeking  to  annihilate  the  enemy  and  gain 
their  surrender  by  rent  was  reasonable  because  he  had  ample  man¬ 
power.  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prudent  in  attempting 
to  avoid  confrontation  with  the  enemy,  because  the  Turks  out¬ 
numbered  the  Arabs  by  a  factor  of  four  or  five  to  one  and  because 
to  the  Turks  material  was  more  highly  valued  than  were  men. 

Thus  he  sought  to  defeat  the  Turks  through  attrition.  Both 
leaders  recognized  that  guerrilla  operations  were  not  decisive 


in  thsii*  ovsi'sli  v/srs  2T3,*th93 


n  1 1  orm  n  v*> 
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regular  forces.  However,  Liao's  guerrillas  were  eventually 
employed  side-by-side  with  his  regular  forces.  This  is  a  tactic 
not  used  by  Lawrence  or  any  other  guerrilla  leader  up  to  that 
time . 

There  is  nothing  basically  new  ir.  the  doctrine  of  either 
Lawrence  or  Mao.  Theirs  were  doctrines  of  guerrilla  warriors 
everywhere ;  doctrines  which  expounded  of  primitive  warfare. 

The  newness  of  Lawrence  and  Hao  was  in  their  elaboration  cf  the 
doctrine  in  terms  of  Arabia  and  China,  respectively.  They 
added  to  the  lessons  learned  in  guerrilla  operation.-:  through 
the  centuries,  and  carefully  recorded  their  experiences  and 
thoughts.  Since  Mao  and  Lawrence,  many  other  guerrilla  wars 
have  been  fought?  some  independently,  some  to  complement  orthodox 
military  operations:  some  successfully  (e.g.,  Indonesia,  Cyprus 
and  Algeria),  some  unsuccessfully,  such  as  in  Malaya  and  the 
Phillipines.  nevertheless,  the  basic  strategies  of  Mao  and 


Lawrence,  modified  by  such  variables  as  geographies  and 
politics,  are  sound  and  universal;  and  could  be  expected  to 
be  successful  regardless  of  where  employed. 


Colonel,  Field  Artillery 
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